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Some Gautions offered to the Conſideration 
of thoſe who are to Chuſe MzuBers 


to ſerve in the Enſuing PARLIAMENT. 


Will make no other IntroduCtion, than © it is 
hoped the Counties and Burroughs will remember 
in genera], That beſides other Conſequences, they 
will have the Credit of a good Choice, or the Scan- 
dal that belongeth to an ill one. 

The Creators will be thought like their Creatures ; and 
therefore an ill Choice will either be a diſparagement of 
their Underſtanding, or their Morals. 

There cannot be a fuller Approbation of a thing, than 
the Chuſling of it ; fo that the faule of the Members cho- 
ſen, if known before-hand, will be judged to be of the 
growth of that County or Burrough, after ſuch a folema 
Approbation of them. 

In ſhort, thole who ſend up their Repreſentatives to 
Weſtminſter, ſhould take care they may be ſuch as will 
do them Right, and their Countrey Honour. 


Now #0 the particulars, 


I. A very extraordinary carneſtneſs to be choſen, is no 
very good Symptom: A delire to ſerve the Nation in 
Parliament, is an Fx2/;/b Man's Ambition; always to be 
Encouraged, and never to be Dilapproved, 

A 2 A Man 
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A Man may not only be willing to ſtand, but he ma 
declare that willingneſs to his Fricads, that they may al- 
fiſt him, and by all the means becoming a modeſt and 
prudent Man, he may endeavour to ſucceed, and prevent 
the being diſappointed in it. 

Bur there is a wide difference between this and the 
raiſing a kind of a petty War in the County or Corpo- 
ration ; entring the Liſts rather for a Combat than an 
EleCftion ; chrowing Fire-balls to put Men into a hear, 
and omitting to ſpread no Reports, whether true or falſe, 
which may give an advantage by laying a Blemiſh upon 

Competitor. 

Theſe Methods will ever be ſuſpicious ; it will never 
be thought a Natural thing for Men to take ſuch extra» 
vagant Pains for the meer ſake of doing good to others. 

To be content to ſuffer ſomething for a good end, is 
that which many would do without any great repug- 
nance : But where a Man can honeſtly propoſe nothing 


to himſelf, except Troubles, Charge and Loſs, by ab- 
ſence from his own Afﬀairs, to be ſo violent in the pur- 
ſuit of fo ill a Bargain, is not at all ſuiced to the languiſh- 
ing Virtue of Mankind ſo corrupted, 

Such a ſelf-denying Zeal in ſuch a ſelf-ſceking Ape, is 


© lictle to be imagin 
luſpeted. 

Therefore when theſe bluſtring Pretenders come upon 
the Stage, their natural Temper and other Circum- 
ſtances ought to be very well conſider'd, before Men 
truſt them with the diſpoſal of their Money, or their 
Liberty. 

And I am apt to believe, there could hardly be found 
one ſingle Man whoſe other Qualifications would over- 
ballance the ObjeQions that lye againſt ſuch importunate 
Suitors. 


d, that it may without injury be 


JI. Recomend- 
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Il. Recommendiog-Letters ought to have no effet up- 
on Elections, 

Ia this I muſtdiſtinguiſh; For tho in ſtriftneſs perhaps 
there ſhould be no Exception; yet in compliance with long 
practice, and our of an Indulgence that is neceſſary in a 
time when Mankiad is too much looſened from ſevere 
Rules, to be kept cloſe up to them, Letters ſent only from 
Equal Men, doing Good men right by giving Evidence in 
their behalf, offering them as 9 quali when they 
really are ſo, and freeing them from unjuſt Aſperſions, 
may be till allowed. 

The Letters I mean, are from Men of Power, where it 
Nor - be beneficial ro comply, and inconvenient to0 

hoice muſt not only be free from Force, bur from In- 
fluence, which isa of Force: There muſt be nodif- 
ered] no apprehenſion that a Refuſal will be. ill caken, or 
Tr 


The Freehalders muſt be Freemen too; they are to 
have no Shackles upon their Votes in an EleQtion ; and 
the Men who ſtand, ſhould carry their own Letters of Re- 
commendation about them, which are their good Cha- 
rater and Behaviour in the world, without borrowing, 
Evidence, eſpecially when.it cometh from ſuſpeed hands. 

Thoſe who make uſe of theſe Epiſtles, ought to have 
no more advantage from them, than the Muſcovites have 
from the Letters pur into their hands when-chey are bu- 
ried, to recommend them to St. Nicholas... 

The Firſt ſhould as little get admittance for Men into 
the Parliament, as theſe Letters can.introduce the Bear- 
ers into Heaven. 

The Scandal of ſuch Letters lieth firſt in the arrogant 
impoling of thoſe that write them , and next in the 
wretched Meanneſs of thoſe that need them. 


Men 
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Men muſt be fallen very low in their Credit, who u 
ſuch -an occaſion have a recourſe to Power to fup- 
port it ; Their Enemies could not give ſtronger Evidence 
of rheir nor being fit for that which they pretend to. And 
if the Eleftors judge otherwiſe, they will be pretty ſure 
in a Jittletime to ſee their Miſtake, and to repent it. 


II. Non-Attendance in former Parliaments ought to 
_ Bar againſt the Choice of Men who have been guilty 
of it. 

It is one of the worſt kinds of Non-Reſidence, and the 
leaſt to be excuſed ; It is very hard that men ſhould de- 
ſpiſe a Duty, which perhaps is the only ground of the Re- 
{pet thar is paid to them. 

It is ſucha piece of Sawcineſs for any one to preſs for 
the Honour of Serving in Parliament, and thento be care- 
leſs in Attending it, that in a Houſ-: where there were ſo 
many Officers, the Penalty had not been improper to have 
Caſhierd them for not appearing at the General Muſter. 

If men forbear to come our of Lazineſs, let them be 
gratifed by taking their Eaſe at Home without Interrupti- 
on: If out of ſmall Cunning to avoid Difficulties, and to 
eſcape from the Inconvenience of Voting in Critical Caſes, 
let them enjoy that deſpicable pitch of Wiſdom, and never 
pretend to make a Figure where the Publick is to be 
lerved. 

If it would not be thought adviſable to truſt a man im- 
mediately after he hath been drawn out of a Gaol, it 
may be as reaſonable to look upon one who for his Non- 
attendance in the Houſe hath been ſent for in Cuſtody, as 
a kind of Bankrupt, which purteth him upon unequal 
terms with thoſe who have been aſſiduons in the diſcharge 
of their Duty. 

They who thought fit in one Sefſhon to negleCt the 
Publick Buſineſs, may be juſtly ſuſpeRed, by their Rand- 
ing, inthe next to intend their own. Beſides 
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Belides theſe more deliberate Offenders, there are ſome 
who do not Attend even when they are in the Houſe; ab- 
ſent in their Thoughts for want of Comprehending the 
Buſineſs that is doing, aad therefore diverted from it by 
any thing that is Trivial, 

Such Men are Nuſances to a ſerious Aſſembly 3 and 
when they are Numerous, it amounteth almoſt to a Dil- 
ſolution ; it being ſcarce poſſible for good lence to be heard, 
whilſt a noiſe is made by the buzzing of theſe Horſe-flies. 

The Roman Cenſors who degraded a Senator for yawn- 
ing whilſt there was a Debate, would have much more 
abundant matter here upon which they might exerciſe 
their Juriſdiction. 

To conclude this Head, There are fo few that ever 
mended in theſe Caſes, that after the firſt Experiment 
it is not at all reaſonable to rake them upon a new 
Trial, 


IV. Men who are unquiet and buſy inatheir Nature«,are 
togive more than ordinary proofs of their Integrity, be- 
fore the EleCting them into a Publick Truſt can be juſti- 
fied. Asa hot Summer breedeth greater {warms of Flies, 
ſoan ative time breedeth a greater number of theſe ſhine- 
ing Gentlemen. | 

Ir is pretty ſure, That men who cannot allow them- 
ſelves to be at reſt, will let no body elle be at quier, Such 
a perpetual Attivity is apt by —_— to be applied to the 

urfuic of cheir private Intereſt, And their thoughts 
nr in a continual motion, they have not time 'to dwell 
long enough upon any thing to entertain a ſcruple. 

So that they are generally at full liberty to do what-is 
moſt convenient for them, withour being fertered by any 
Reſtraints, 

Nay further; Whenever it happeneth that there is an 
Impunity for Cheating , theſe nimble Gentlemen are apr 
to 
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co think it a diſparagement to their Underſtandings not to 
go into it. 

I doubt it is not a wrong to the preſent Age, to ſay, 
That a Knave is a leſs unpopular Calling than it hath been 
in former times, And to fiy truth, it would be ingrati- 
rude in ſome Men to turn Honeſt, when they owe all 
they have to their Knavery. 

The People are in this reſpe&t unhappy 3 they are too 
many to do their own buſineſs ; their numbers, which 
make their ſtrength, are at the ſame time the cauſe of their 
weakneſs; they are too unweildy to move; and for this 
reaſon nothing can ever redeem them from this incurable 
Imporency : So that they muſt have Solicitors to purſue 
and look after their Intereſts ; who are too often diſpoſed 
to diſpenſe with the Fidelity they owe to thoſe that truſt 
them ; eſpecially if the Government will pay their Bills 
without Abatement, 

It is better thele Gentlemen's dexterity ſhould be em- 
ployed any where than in Parliament, where the ill 
conſequence of their being Members 15 too much diffuſed, 
and not reſtrained to the County or Burrough who 
ſhall be ſo vnwary as to Chulſe them. 


V. Great Drinkers are leſs fit to Serve in Parliament 
than is apprehended. 

Men's Virtue, as well as their Underſtanding, is apt to 
be tainted by it. 

The appearance of it is Sociable and well-natur*d, but 
ir is by no means tobe reli'd upon. 

Nothing is more frail than a Man too far engaged in 
wet Popularity. 

The habit of it maketh Men careleſs of their buſineſs, 
and that naturally leadeth them into Circumſtances rhat 
make them liable to Temptation, 


Ir 
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Tt is ſeldom feen, That any Principles have ſuch a 
root, as that they can be proof againſt the continual 
droppings of a Bottle. 

As to the Faculties of the Mind, there is not leſs Ob- 
jection ; the vapours of Wine may ſometimes throw out 
_ of Wit, but they are like ſcattered pieces of Ore, 
there is no Vein to work upon, 

Such Wit, even the belt of it, is like paying great 
Fines ; in which caſe chere mult of neceſlity be an &= 
ment of the conſtant Rent. 

Nottyng ſure is a greater Enemy to the Brain, than too 
much moiſture; it can the leaſt of any thing bear the be- 
ing continually ſteeped : And it may be (aid, that Thoughe 
may-+be reſembled to ſome Creatures which can live oaly 
ina dry Country. | 

Yet ſo arrogant are ſome men, as to think they are fo 
much Maſters of Buſiaefs, as that they can play with it ; 
they imagine they can drown their Reaſon once a day,and 
that it ſhall not be the worle for it ; forgetting, that by roo 
often diving the Underſtanding at laſt groweth too weak 
to riſe up again. 

I will ſuppoſe this fault was lefs frequent when Solo» 
made it one of his Laws, That it was Lawful to Kill a 
Magiſtrate if he was found Drunk. Such a Liberty taken 
in this Age, eitherinthe Parliament or out of it, would 
do terrible Execution. 

I cannot but mention a Petition in the year 1647, from 
the County of D-vo», tothe Houſe of Commons, againſt 
the undue EleQtion of Burgelſes, who are ſtrong in Wiae 
and weak in Wiſdom, ff 

The cauſe of ſuch Petitions is to be prevented by Chu 
fing ſuch as ſhall not give handle for them. 


VI. Wanting-Men give ſuch cauſeof ſuſpicion-where« 
ever they deal, that ſurely the Chuſers will be upon their 
B guard, 
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guard, as often as ſuch dangerous pretenders make their 
application to them, 

Let the tehaviour of ſuch Men be never ſo plauſible 
and untainted, yet they who are to pitch upon thoſe they 
are to truſt with all - A have, may be exculed, it they 
do not only conſider what they are, bur what they 
may be. 

As we pray our ſelves we may not be led into Tempta- 
tion, we ought not by any means to thruſt others into it ; 
oven though our own Intereſt was nor concerned : And 
ſure when it is, the Argumeat hath not leſs force. 

If a man hath a ſmall Eſtate, and a numerous Family ; 
where it happeneth that a Man hathas many Children as 
he hath Tenants, It is not-a Recom ing Circum- 
ſRance for his Eletion. 

When it cometh to be the Queſtion wich ſuch a Man, 
Whether he ſhall be Juſt to the Publick, or Cruel to his 
Family ? It is very poſſible the deciſion may be oa the fide 
of Oo Nature. | 

It is a Compliment to this Age, which ic doth not de- 
ſerve, to ſuppoſe Men are foty*d up to Morality, as that 
they cannot inched our of it ; efpecially now when 
— is called Starving not to be Embroidered, or ſerved in 

ate. 

The Men Choſen to ſerve their Countrey , ſhould not 
be loaden with Suits that may tempt them to aſſume Pri- 
vileges ; much leſs under ſuch Neceflitics as may more 
immediately prepare them for Corruption. 

Men who need a Parliament for their own particular 
Intereſt, have more reaſon to offer their Service than 
others have to accept of it. And though I do nor doubr, 
but there may be ſome whoſe Virtue would triumph 
over their Wants, let them be never fo preſiings yer to 
expoſe the Publick to the hazard of bring deceived, is 
that which can acver be juſtif'd by thoſe that _ 
A 
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And tho it muſt be allow'd poſſible for a wanting-Man to 
be honeſt, yet it is impoſſible for a Man to be wiſe that 


will upon It. 


VII. There is a fort of Men that have a Tiaſel-wit, 
_ make them ſhine among thoſe who cannot 
judge. 

lub and Coffec-houſe Gentlemen, Petty Merchants 
of ſmall Conceits, who have an Empry habit of prating 
withour meaning ; They always aim at Wir, gene- 
rally make falſe Fire. 

Their buſineſs is leſs to learn, than to fer themſelves 
out ; which makes them chuſe to be with ſuch as can on 
be Witneſſes of their fmall Ingenuity, rather than wit 
ſuch as might improve tr. 

There is a ſubordinate Wir, as much inferior to a Wit 
of buſineſs, as a Pidler at a Wake is to the lofty Sound of 


an Organ. X 
Mery of this Size are in no degree ſaired to the buſineſs 


of Grievances, and making Laws. 
There is a Parliament- Wir to be diſtinguiſh'd from all 
other kinds ; thoſe who have ir, do not their heads 


only with Cavils and ObjeQtions. 

They have a deliberare and an obſerving Wit, a Head 
turned to Publick chings; Men who place 4 greater 
pleaſure in mending # Fault, chan in finding it out, 

Their Underſtanding direfterh them to objeRt in the 
right place, and not like thoſe who go by no other Rule, 
than to conclade, Thir muſt be the Counſel which 
was not taken, 

Theſe Whote-fale Judges ſhew ſuch a groſs and peeviſh 
Ignorance, that it appeareth ſo openly in all they fay or 
do, That they give loud warning to all conlfidering Men, 
not to chule them. 
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VIII. The diſlike of flight Airy Men muſt not go fo 
far, as to recommend heavine(s in oppoſition to it, eſpe- 
cially where men are convicted of it by Experience in for- 
mer Seſſions. | 

As a lively Coxcomb will ſeldom fail co ley in his 
claim for Wir ; ſo a Blockhead is apt to pretend, That his 
heavinels is a proof of his Judgment. 

Some have an univerſal Lethargy ſpread upon their Un- 
derſtanding without exception 3 others have an Inſuffici- 
ency quo ad hoe, as in ſome Caſes men. have guo ad hanc ; 
Theſe laſt can never ſo turn their thoughts to publick Bu- 
lineſs, as to give the attention that is neceſſary to com- 
prehend it. 

There are thoſe who have ſuch a thick Shell upon their 
Brains, that their Ignorance is impenetrable, and maketh 
ſuch a ſtout reſiſtance againſt Common Senſe, that it will 
never be ſubdu'd by it: True Heart of Oak, Ignorance 
that will never yield, let Reaſon beat never ſo hard upon 
it ; and though their kind Neighbours have at ſeveral 
Fle&tions ſent them up to School again, they have till 
return'd the ſame incurable Dunces. 

There is a falſe Gravity that is a very ill ſymptom ; and 
it may be ſaid, That as Rivers, which run very (lowly, 
have always the moſt Mud at the bottom ; ſo a ſolid Riff. 
neſs in the conſtant courſe of a man's Life, isa ſign of a 
thick bed of Mud at the bottom of his Brain. 

A dull Man is ſo near a dead Man, that he is hardly to 
be ranked in the Liſt of the Living ; and as he is not tobe 
buri'd whilſt he is half alive, ſo he 1s as little to be 1mploy'd 
whilſt he is halt dead. 

Parliaments are now grown to be quite other things 
than they were formerly. 

In Ancient Times they were little more than Great AC 
ſizes; A Roll of Grievances; Mazne Charts confirmed ;, 
Privileges of Holy Church preſerved; ſo many Sacks of 
Wool given, and away. Now 
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Now there are Traps and Gins laid for the well-mean- 
ing Countrey-Gentlemaa ; he is to grapple with the Cun- 
ning of Men in Town, which is nor a little improv'd by 
being rewarded and encourag'd. 

So- that men whole good Intentions are not ſeconded 
and ſupported by ſome degree of Ability, are as much the 
more dangerous, as they are leſs criminal than Cunning 
Knaves . Their honeſt Miſtakes, for want of diſtinguiſh- 
ing, either | a Countenance to, or at leaſt leſſen the 
Scandal of the injurious things that are done to the Pub- 
lick ; and with leave askd for ſo odd an exprefſion, 
Their Innocent Guilt i« as miſchievous to the Laws and Li- 
berties, as the moſt deliberate Malice of thoſe that would 


deltroy them. 


IX. There is an Abuſe which daily increafeth, of 
ſending ſuch to Parliament, as are ſcarce old enough to be- 
ſent to the Univerſity, 

I would not in thisreſtrain the Definition of theſe Boys 
to the Age of T wenty Ove: If my Opinion might take 

lace, I ſhould wiſh that-none might be choſen into the 

ouſe of Commor's under Thirty ; and to make ſome 
Equality, I ſhould from the ſame Motives think it conve- 
nient, T hat no Lord ſhould have a Vote in Judicature un- 
der that Age. 

But to leave this Digreſſion; I cannot ſee why the 
Chuſers ſhould not at leaſt make it a Rule among them- 
ſelves, Not to ſend any Man to Repreſent them under the 
Age of Twenty five, which is the time of Majority in 
moſt other places of the world, 

Surely it is not that we are Earlier Plants than our 
Neighbours. 

Such ſuppoſition could neither be juſtif'd by our Cli- 
mate, nor by the degree of Latitudein which we are pla- 


cd 3 I muſt therefore attribute it to the haſte our _ 
ors 
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ſtors had ( and not without reaſon) to free themſelyes 
from the Severity of Wardſhips. | 

But whether this, or apy thing elſe, was the cauſe of 
onr carlier ſtepping into Man's Eſtate ; fo it is now, that 
according to our Laws, Twenty one is the Age of Diſcre- 
tion ; and the Young Man is then veſted with a l, 
how deteQtive foever he may be in his Natural Under- 
ſtanding. 

With all this, there ought to be a difference made be- 
tween coming out of Pupilage, and leaping into Le- 
FR ; 

It is perhaps inconvenient enough that a man ſhould be 
ſo ſoon let looſe to deſtroy his own Eſtate ; bur it is yet 
worſe, that he ſhould then have a Power of giving away 
other men's. 

The Law muſt make General Rules, to which there 
always will be ſome ObjeQtions. 

If there were Tryers appointed to judge when Leading- 
Strings ſhould be left off, many would wear them a very 
great while, and ſome perhaps with their Gray Hairs 3 
there being no {mall number of Old Boys in all rimes, and 
eſpecially in this, 

[t is neceſſary therefore to make Exceptions to this Ge- 
neral Rule, where the Caſe ſo much requireth it, as it doth 
in the matter in queſtion, 

The ground of ſending theſe Minors to Parliament 
ought not to recommend the Continuance of it to thole 
who are Lovers of Liberty; fince it was by the Autho- 
rity and Influence of Great Men, thar their Stripling Sons 
were fiſt receiv'd by the humble depending Boroughs, or 
the complying Counties. 

They called it, as many do ſti!l, the beſt School for 
Young Men. Now Experience hath ſhew'd us, that it is 
like a School only in this reſpe&, That theſe Youngſters 
when they are admitted, deſerve to be whipp'd ia it. 


If 
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If the Houſe of Commons is a School, it muſt be- 
for Ven of riper Age; theſe are too to learn 
there, and being elevated by a miſtaken ſmattering in 
{mall Politicks, they grow too ſupercilious to learn any 
where elſe ; ſo that inſtead of improving young promi- 
fiog Planes, they are deftroy'd by being miſplac'd. 

It then they do themſelves burt by it, it is ſurer yet 
that they do the Houſe no good by coming into it. 

They were not Grecn Geeſe that are ſaid to have fav'd 
the Capitol; they were certainly of full Age, or elſe their 
Cackling could not have been heard, fo as to give 
warning. 

Indeed it look'd of late, when the Faſhion was to 
have long continu'd Parliaments, as if we might plant a 
Boy in the Houle with a Proſpe& that he might continue 
there till he bad Grey Hairs : And that the Eee Sapling 
might have ſuch a Root, as that he might grow up tobe 
Timber without being remov'd. 

If theſe Young Men had $kill enough to pitch upon 
ſome Body in the Houſe, ro wbom they might re 
their Opinion, and upon whoſe Judgment they mil 
lean without Reſerve, there might be leſs Objeftion. 

But to ſpeak Truth, they know as little how to chuſe, 
as thoſe did who clefted them ; ſo that there is no other 
Expedient lefr, than the letting them alone. 

may lay, generally ſpeaking, That a young Man 
being too ſoon qualifi'd for the ferious Buſineſsof Parlia- 
ments, would r:ally be oo good Symptom. 

It is a fign of too much Phlegm, and too little Fire ig 
the AY of Age, it Men have not a little more- 
heat than is convenient ; for. as they grow older the 
will run a hazard of not having ſo much as is nec 


ry. 
The Truth is, The vigour of Youth is foften'd and: 
miſappl'd, when it is not ſpent either in War or cloſe 
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Seudies ; all other Courſes have an idle Mixture that 
cometh to nothing, and maketh .j.em like Trees, which 
for want of Pruning run up to Wood, and ſeldom or 
never bear any Fruit, 

To conclude this Head, it muſt be own'd, That there 
is no Age of our Life which doth not carry Arguments 
along with it to humble us ; and therefore it would be 
well for the Buſineſs of the World if young Men would 
ltay longer before they went into it, and old Men not fo 
long before they went out of it. 


X. Next to thele may be rank'd a fort of ſuperfine 
Gentlemen, Carpet-Knights, Men whoſe Heads may be 
ſaid to be only Appurtenances to their Perukes, which 
intirely ingrols all their Care and Application. 

Their Underſtanding is fo ſtriftly appropriated to their 
Dreſs, that no part of it is upon pain of their utmoſt Dif 
pleaſure to be diverted to any other uſe. 


It is not by this intended to recommend an affefted 
Clown, or to make it a neceſſary Qualification for a Mem- 
ber of Parliament, thar he muſt renounce clean Linen 
or good Manners ; but ſurely a too earneſt Application 
to make every thing fit Right about them, ſtriketh too 
deep into their ſmall ſtock of Thoughts to allow it Furni- 
ture for any thing elſe. 

To do Right to the theſe fine-ſpun Gentlemen, Buſineſs 
is too courſe a thing for them, which maketh it an unrea- 
ſonable Hardſhip up>n them to oppreſs them with it ; 
ſo thit in tenderneſs to them, no leſs than out of care to 
the Publick, it is beſt to leave them to their Taylors with 
whom they will live in much better Correſpondence, 
when the Danger is prevented of their falling out about 


Privileges. 
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XI. Men of Injuſtice and Violence, in their private 
Dealings, are not to be truſted by the People with a Com- 
miſſion to treat for them in Parliament. 

In the 4th of Ew. 3. The King Commandeth in his 
Writs not to chule any Knights who had been Guilty of 
Crime, or Maintenance. 

Theſc warm Men ſeldom fail to run into Maintenance, 
taken in a larger Extent. 

It is an unnatural Sound to come from a Man that is 
Arbitrary in his Neighbourhood, to talk of Laws and Li- 
berties at Weſtminſter ; he is not a proper Vehicle for 
ſuch Words, which ought never to be prophaned. 

An habitual Breaker of the Laws, to be made one of 
the Law-makers, is as if the Benches in Weftminſter-ha# 
{ſhould be filled with Men out of Newgare. 

Thoſe who are of this Temper cannot change their 
Nature out of reſpe& to their Countrey, 

Quite contrary, they will leſs ſcruple ro do Wrong 
to a Nation where no Body taketh it to himſelf, than to 
particular Men to whoſe Reſentments they are more im- 
mediately expoſed. 

In ſhort, they lye under ſuch ſtrong ObjeCtions, that 
the over-ballance of berter Men cannot altogether purity 
an Aſlemby where theſe unclean Beaſts are admitted. 


XII. Exceſſive Spenders and unreaſonable Savers arc 
to be Excluded, being both greedy from differing Cauſes. 

They are both of them Diſeaſes of InfeQtion,and for that 
Reaſon are not to be admitted into publick Aſſemblies. 

A prodigal Man muſt be greedy, becauſe he thinketh 
he can never ſpend enough, 

The Wretch mult be fo, becauſe he will never think 
he can hoard enough. 

The World firſt admireth Men's Wiſdom for getting 
Money, and then raileth at chem if they do not throw it 

C away ; 
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away ; ſo that the Prodigal Man is only the leſs unpopular 
Extreme ; he is every jot as well prepared as the Miſer 
to fall out with his Morals, when once a good Tempra- 
tion 15 offered him to lay them alide. 

On the other ſide, ſome rich Men are as eager to 
overtake thoſe that are Richer, as a Ruoning-horſe is to 
get-to the Race-polt, before the other that contendeth 
with him. 

Men often delire to heap, rather becauſe others have 
more, than that they know what ro do with that which 
they covet with ſo much Imparience. 

that it is plain, the Fancy hath as great a ſhare in 
this imaginary Fleaſure of Gathering, as i bath in Love, 
Ambition, or any other Paſſion. 

It is pretty ſure, that as no Man was ever the Richer 
for having a good Eltate, if he did not look after it ; fo 
neither will he be the Honeſter if he hath never ſo much. 

Want of Care will always create want of Money ; ſo 
that whether a Man is a Beggar becauſe he never had any 
Money, or becauſe he can never keep any, it is all one to 
thoſe who are to truſt him. 

Upon this head of Prodigality, it may be no unrea- 
ſonable Caution to be afraid of thoſe who in former Ser. 
vice have been extravagantly Liberal of the Publick 
Money. 

Truſting is ſo hazardous a thiog, that it ſhould never 
be done but where it is neceflary ; fo tbat when Truftees 
are found upon Trial to be very Laviſh, even without 
examining into the Cauſes of it, ( which are generally 
very ſuſpicious ) it is a reaſonable part of Preventing- 
Wit to change Hands, or elſe the Chufers will pay the 
Penalty that belorggeth to good Nature lo my and 
the Conſequences will be attended with the Aggravation 
of their not being made Wiſer by ſuch a ſevere and coſtly 
warning. 

XIII. Is 
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XIII. It would be of very great uſe to take a peneral 
Reſolution throughout the Kingdom, That none ſhould 
be choſen for a County but ſuch as have either in PoſſeC. 
ſion, or Reverſion, a conſiderable Eftate in it; nor for a 
Burrough, except he be Reliant, or that he hath ſome 
Eſtate 1n the County, in preſent, or ExpeRancy, 

There have been Eminent Men of Law who were of 
opinion, That in the Caſe of a Burgeſs of a Town not 
Reſianr, the Court is to give Judgment according to the 
Statute, notwithitanding Cuſtom to the contrary. 

Bur not to inſiſt now upon that, the prudential part is 
Argument enough to ſet up a Rule to abrogate an ill 
Cuſtom. 

There is not, perhaps, a greater Cauſe of the Corrup- 
tion of Parliaments, than _——_— Members, who may 
be {aid to have no title by their Births. 

"The Juries are by the Law to be Fx vicineto; And 
ſhall there be leſs care that the Repreſentatives of the Peo- 
ple be ſo too ? 

Sure the Intereſt of the County is beft placed in the 
hands of ſuch as have ſome ſhare 1n it. 

The Outliers are not fo cafily kept within the pale of 
the Laws, 

They are often choſen without being known, which is 
more like chuſing Valentines, than Members of Parliament. 
The Motive of their ſtanding is more juſtly to be ſuppo- 
ſed,that they may redreſs their own Grievances which they 
know, than thoſe of the Countrey, to which they are 


ng 

They are choſen at London to ſerve in Corawal, &c. 

and are often Parties, before they come to be Reprelenta- 

tives : One would think the Reproach it ss for a County 

not to have Men within their own Circle to ſerve them in 

Parliament, ſhould be I - enough to reject = 
2 rel- 
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Treſpaſſers, without urging the ill Conſequences in other 
ReſpeAs of their being admitted. 


XIV. As in ſome Caſes it is adviſeable to give a total 
excluſion ro Men not fitly qualified ; ſo in others it is more 
roper to lay down a general Rule of Caution, with al- 
Conant of ſome Excepcions, where Men have given ſuch 
proofs of themſelves, as create a Right for them to be di- 
[{tinguiſhed, 

Ot this nature is that which I ſhall ſay concerning 
Lawyers, who, by the {ame Reaſon that they may be uſe- 
ful, may be alſo very dangerous. 

The Negligence, and want of Application in Gentle- 
men, hath made them to be thought more neceſſary than 
naturally they are 1n Parliament. 

They have not only ingroſſed the Chair of the Speaker, 
but that of a Committee 1s hardly thought to be well fl- 
led, except it be by a Man of the Robe, 

This maketh it worthy of the more ſerious refletion of 
all Gentlemen, that it may be an Argument to them to 
qualify themſelves in Parliamentary Learning, in fuch a 
manner, as that they may rely upon their own Abilities, 
in order to the ſerving their Countrey. 

But to come to the point in queſtion; Tt is not without 
Precedent , that Prattiſing-Lawyers have been excluded 
from ſerving in Parliament ; and, without following thoſe 
Patterns ſtritly, I cannot but think it reaſonable, that 
whilſt a Parliament fitteth, no Member of Parliament 
ſhould plead at any Bar. 

The Reaſon of it is in many reſpects (trong in it ſelf, 
and is grown much ſtronger by the long fitting of Par. 
liaments of late ; but I will not dwell upon this : The 
matter now in queſtion being concerning Lawyers bein 
EleQed, which I conceive ſhould be done with ſo muc 
circumſpeRion, that probably it would not often happen, 

If 
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If Lawyers have great Prattice, that ought to take 
them up ; if not , it is no great ſign of their Ability ; 
and at the ſame time giveth a ſuſpicion, that they may be 
more liable to be tempted. K 

If it ſhould be fo in Fatt, That no King ever wanted 
Judges to ſoften the Riffneſs of the Laws that were made, 
© as to make them ſuit better wich the Reaſon of State, 
and the Convenience of the Government ; 

Ic is no Injury now to ſuppole it poſlible for Lawyers in 
the Houſe of Commons, fo to behave themſelves in the 
making of New Laws, as the better to make way 
for the having their Robes lined with Fur. 

They are Mea uſed to argue on both ſidesof a Queſtion ; 
And if ordinary Fees can in{pire them with very good Rea- 
ſons in a very ill Cauſe, chat Faculty exerciſed in Parlia- 
ments, where it may be better encouraged, may prove 
very inconvenient to thoſe that chuſe them. 

And therefore, without arraigning a Profeſſion, that it 
would be ſcandalous tor a man not to honour ;, one may, 
by a Suſpicion, which is the more excuſable when it is 
in the behalf of the People, imagine that the habit of ta- 
kiog Money for their Opinion, may create in ſome ſuch 
a forgerfulneſs to diſtinguiſh, that they may take it for 
their Vote. 

They are generally Men who by a laborious ſtudy hope 
to be advanced : They have it in their Eye as a Reward 
for the Toil they undergo. 

This maketh them generally very flow, and ill diſpoſed 
(let the Occaſion never fo much require it) to wreltle 
with that Soil where Preferment groweth, 

Now if the Suppoſition be in irs ſelf not unreaſonable, 
and that it ſhould happen to be ſtrengrhen'd and confirm'd 
by Experience, it will be very unneceſſary to lay any more 


_=_ this Article, but leave it tothe Electors to.confider 
it; 
JV. 5 
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XV. Icannot forbear to put in a Caveat againſt Men 


ty'd toa _ | 

There muſt in every body be a Leaning to that ſort of 
Men who profeſs ſome Principles, more than to others 
who go upon a different Foundation ; but when a man is 
drowned ina Party, plunged in it beyond his depth, he 
runneth a great hazard of being upon ill terms with good 
Senſe, or Morality, if not with both of them. 

Such a man can hardly be called a Free Agent, and for 
that reaſon is very unhi to be truſted with the Peoples Li- 
berty, after he hath given up his own. 

It is ſaid, That in lome part of the Indies they do ſo af- 
felt little Feet, that they keep them ſqueezed while they 
are Children, ſo that they ſtay at that Imall ſize after they 
are grown Men, 

ne may ſay ſomething like this of Mea lock'd up in a 
Party ; They put their Thoughts into ſuch a Narrow 
Mould , that they can never be enlarged nor releaſed 
from their firſt Confinements. 

Men in a Party have Liberty only for their Motto ; in 
reality they are greater Slaves than any body elſe would 
care to make them, 

A Party, even in times of Peace, (tho againſt the 
Original Contratt, and the Bill of Rights ) ſets up and 
continues the exerciſe of Martial Law : Once 1nrolled, 
the Man that quitteth, if they had their will, would be 
hanged for a Delerter, 

They communicate Anger to one another by Conta- 
| an And it may be ſaid, that if too much Ligbt 

azzleth the Eye-light, too much Heat doth not leſs 
weaken the Judgment. 

Heat reigneth in the Fancy ; and Reaſon, which is a 
colder Faculty of the Brain, taketh more time to be 
heard, than the other will allow. 

The Heat of a Party is like the Burning of a Feaver, 


and 
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and not 4 Natural Warmth, evenly diſtributed to give 
Life and Vigor. 

There w.s a time indeed when Anger ſhew'd a good 
fgn of Honeſty ; bur that Evidence is very much weak- 
ned by Inſtances we have ſeen ſince the Days of Yore: 
And the Publick-fpirited Choler hath been thrown off 
within time of Memory, and loft almoſt all irs Credit 
with ſome People, ſince they found what Governments 
thought fit to make their ſo doing a ſtep to their Prefer- 


menr. 
A ſtrong bluſtring Wind ſeldom continues long in one 


Corner. 

Some men knock loud only tobe let in; the Buſtle they 
make is animated by their private Intereſt, The outward 
Blaze only is for Religion and Liberty : The true laſting 
Fire, like that of the Veftals which never went our, is an 
eagernels toget ſomewhat for themſelves. 

A Houſe of Commons compoſed of ſuch Men, would 

be more properly ſo many Merchants incorporated in a 
Regular Company, to make their particular Adventures, 
than Men ſent from the People to ſerve and repreſent 
them. 
There are ſome Splenetick Gentlemen who confine 
their favourable Opinion within ſo narrow a compals, that 
they will not allow it to any man that was not hanged in 
the late Reigns, 

Now by that ruld one might expe they ſhould reſcue 
themſelves from the diſadvantage of being now alive ; 
and by abdicating a World lo little worthy of them, get 
a great Name to themſelves, with the general fatisfaftion 
of all rhoſe they would leave behind them. 

Amongſt the many other ill conlequences of a ſtated 
Party, it 15 none of the leaſt, that it tempreth low and in- 
ſignificant men to come _ the Stage, to expoſe them« 


ſelves, and to ſpoil Buline , 
t 
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It turneth a Cypher intoa Figure, ſuch a one asit is: 
A man in a Party is able to make a noile, let it be never ſo 
empty a ſound, 

A weak man iseaſily blown out of his ſmall ſenſes, 
being mulſter'd into a Party ; he is flatter'd till he liket 
himlelt fo well , that he taketh it extremely ill if, he 
hath not an Employment. 

Nothing is more in faſhion, than for men to deſire 
_ Places, and I doubt nothing is leſs ſo than to deſerve 
them, 

From Nobody to Somebody is ſuch a violent ſtride, 
that Nature, which hath the Negative Voice, will nor 
give its Royal Aſent to it : So that when inſufficient Men 
aim at being in buſineſs, the worſt of their Enemies might 
out of maliceto them, pray for their Prefermear. 

There could be no end, if one did not ſtop till this 
Theme had no more matter to furniſh. I will ooly fay, 
Nothing is more evident, than that the Good of the Na. 
tion hath been ſacrificed to the Animoſities of the ſeveral 
Contending Partics ; and without entring into the diſpute 
which of them are more or leſs in the right, it is pretty 
ſure, that whilſt theſe Oppoſite Sets of Angry Men are 
playing at Foot-ball, they will break all che Windows, and 
do more hurt than their pretended Zeal for the Nation 
will ever make amends for, 

In ſhort, a man ſo engaged is retained before the people 
take him for their Council ; he hath ſuch a Reſerve for his 
Party, that it is not adviſable for thole who would chuſe 
him, to depend upon his Profeſſions. All Parties aſſuming 
ſuch a Diſpenſing Power, that by their Sovereign Autho» . 
rity they cancel and diſſolve any AQ or Promile that they 
do not afterwards approve. 

Theſe things conſidered, thoſe who will chuſe ſuch 


men deſerve whatever followeth. 


XVI. Pre- 
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XVI. Pretenders to Exorbitant Merit in the late Revo- 
lution, are not without ObjeQtions againſt them, when 
they ſtand to ſerve in Parliament. It would not only be a 
low, but a criminal kind of Envy, todeny a diſtinguiſhing 
Juſtice to Men who have been inſtrumental and aQive, 
when the Service of their Countrey requir'd it. But 
there ought to be Moderation in men's Claims, or elle it 
is out of the power of our poor Ifland to ſatisfy them. le 
is erue, Service of all kinds is grown much dearer, like 
Labourer's Wages, which formerly occaſioned ſeveral 
Statutes to regulate them. 

But now the men who only carried Mortar to the Build- 
ing, when it is finiſhed, think they are ill deale with if 
they are not made Maitezr-Workmen. 

They preſently cry our, The Original Contratt is bro- 
ken, if their Merit is not rewarded, at their own Rate too. 

Some will thiak there never ought tobe an end of their 
Rewards; when indifferent Judges would perhaps be 
puzzled to find out the beginning of their Merit. 

They bring in ſuch large Bills, that they muſt be exa- 
min*'d : Some bounds muſt be put ro men's Pretenſions ; 
elſe che Nation, which is to pay the Reckoning , will 
every way thiak it a ſcurvy thing to be undone, whether 
it be by being over run by our Enzmies, or by the being 
exhauſted by our Friends, 

There ought therefore to be deduQtions where they are 
reaſonable , che better to juſtifie the paying what re- 
maineth. 

For example, if any of theſe paſſionate Lovers of the 
- Proteſtant Religion ſhould not thiak fir, in their manner 
of Living, to give the leaſt evidence of their Morality, 
their claims upon that Head might ſure be ſtruck off 
wichout any Injuſtice ro them. 

If there are any who ſet do yn great Sums as a Reward 
due to their Zeal for — Property from the Jaws 

VC 
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of Arbicrary Power ; their pretenſions may fairly be re- 
zeQted, if now they are ſo tar from ſhewing a care and 
renderneſs of the Laws, that they look rather like Coun» 
cel retained onthe other ſide. 

It is no leſs ſtrange, than I doubr it is true, that ſome 
Men ſhould be fo in Love with their dear Milſtrels, Old 
England, with all her wrinkles, as out of an Heroick 
Paſſion to Swim over co reſcue her from being Raviſh'd ; 
and when they have done the Feat, the firſt ching altcr 
Enjoyment is, that they go about to Strangle her. 

For the lake of true Love, it is not fit that ſuch un- 
pr Gallants ſhould be roo much encourag'd ; and 
their Arrogance for having done well ar firſt, will have 
no right to be excuſed, if their doing fo ill at laſt doth not 
make them a little more modelt, 

True Merit, like a River, the deeper it is, the leſs 
noiſe it makes, 

Theſe loud proclaimers of their own Deſerts, are not 
only to be ſuſpetted for their truth, but the Electors are 
to conlider that ſuch meritorious Men lay an Aeſsment 
upon thoſe that Chule them. 

The Publick Taxes are already heavy enough without 
the addition of theſe private Reckonings. Ir 15 therefore 
the ſafer way not to employ Men, who will expeft more 
for their Wages, than the miſtaken Borough that ſendeth 
them up to Parliament could be ſold for. 


XVII. With all due regard to the nobleſt of Callings, 
Military Officers are out of their true Element when 
they are miſplaced in a Houle of Commons. 

Things in this World ought to be well ſuired. There 
are ſome Appearances ſo unnatural , that men are con- 
vinc'd by them without any other Argument, 

The very Habit in ſome Cales, recommenderh or 
giverh Offence, " 
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If the Judges upon the Bench ſhould, inftead of their 
Furrs, which ſignſy Gravity, aud heſpcak Reſpeft, be 
Cloathed like the —_ at New-Market, or wear Jack- 
Boots and Steenkirks ; they would not in reality have lefs 
Law, but Mankind would be ſo ſtruck with this unuſual 
Obje&, that ic would be a great while before they could 
think it poſlible to receive Juſtice from Men ſo Accouter'd. 

It isto ſome degree the lame thing in this Caſe ; ſuch 
Martial Habits, Blew-Coats, Red Stockings, &+c. make 
them look very unlixe Grave Senators. One would al. 
moſt ſwear they were Creatures apart, and of a differing 
Species from the reſt of the Body, 

In former times, when only che Refiant Shopkeeper 
was to Repreſent his Corporation (which by the way is the 
Law till ac this day) the Vilicary Looks of one of theſe 
Sons of Mars, would have ſtared the Quaking Member 
down again to his Burrough. 

Now the number of t is ſo encreaſed, that the 
Peaccable part of the Houſe may lawfully ſwear they are 
in fear of their Lives, from fuch an Awful Appearance 
of Mcn of War. 

It maketh the Room look like a Guard-houſe by ſuch an 
ill-fuired mixture. Bur this is only the out-fide, the bark 
of the Argument; the root goeth yet deeper againſt 
Chuſing ſuch Men, whoſe Talents ought to be otherwiſe 
applied. 

NT heir two Capacities are ſo inconſiſtent, that Mens 
undertaking to ſerve both the Cures, will bethe cauſe in 
a little time, that we ſhall neicher have Men of War, 
nor Men of Buſineſs, good in their ſeveral kinds. 

An Officcr is to give up his Liberty to obey Orders ; 
and b is neceſſarily incident to his Calling that he ſhould 
do ſo. 

A Member of Parliament is originally to be tender of 
his own Liberty, that other Mea may the better truſt 
him with theirs. D 2 An 
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An Officer is toxnable himſelf by his Courage, impro- 
ved by Skill and Experience, to ſupport the Laws (it In- 
vaded) when they are made ; bur he is nor EE to 
be at leiſure enough to underſtand how they ſhould be 
made. 

A Member of Parliament is to fill his thoughts with 
what may beſt conduce to the Civil Adminiſtration ; 
which is enough to take up the whole Man, let him be 
never ſo much raiſed above the ordinary Level. 

Theſe rwo oppoſite Qualifications, being placed in one 
Man, make him ſuch an ambiguous divided Creature, 
that he doth not know how to move. 

It is beſt to rn within their proper Sphere; few 
Men have Underſtanding enough exaQly to fill even one 
narrow Circle, fewer able to fill two ; eſpecially when 
they are both of ſo great compals, and that they are fo 
contrary in their own Natures. 

The Wages he hath as a Member, and thoſe he recei- 


veth as an Officer, are paid for Services that are very dif- 
fering ; and inthe doubt which of them ſhould be pre- 
ferably performed , it is likely the greater Salary may di- 
re him, without the further inducements of complying 
moſt, where he m——_—_ moſt advantage by ir. 


In ſhort, if his dependance is not very great, it will 
make him a ſcurvey Officer ; if it is great, it will make 
him a ſcurvier Member. 

XVIII. Men under the ſcandal of being thought pri- 
vate Penſioners, are too fair a mark to eſcape being conſi- 
der'd, in reference to the point in Queſtion, 

Incaſe of plain Evidence, it is not to be ſuppos'd poſſe 
ble, that Men convicted of ſuch a Crime ſhould ever 
again be Elected. 

The difficulty is in determining what is to be done in 
caſe of. ſuſpicion. 

There 
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There are ſuſpicions ſo well grounded, that 
pretend to have the force of proofs, provided pr 
goeth only to the forbearing to Truſt, but not extending 
it ſo faras to Puniſh, 

There muſt be ſome things plain and expreſs to juſtify 
the latter , but Circumſtances may be ſufficient for the 
former: As where Men have had ſuch ſudden Cures of 
their ill Humours, and oppoſition to the Court, that it is 
out of the way of ordinary methods of recovery from ſuch 
Diſtempers, which have a much ſlower progrels ; it muſt 
naturally be imputed to ſome Specifick that maketh ſuch 
a quick alteration of the whole Maſs of Blood. 

Where Men have railed their way of Living, without 
any viſible means to ſupport them in it, a ſuſpicion is juſti- 
5d,cven by the Example ofthe Law, which 1a caſes of this 
kind, though of an inferior nature, doth upon this foun- 
dation not only raiſe Inferences, but infli& Puniſh- 
ments. 

Where Men are immoral , and ſcandalous in their 
Lives, and diſpenſe familiarly with the Rules by which 
the World is Govern'd, for the better preſerving the 
bonds of human Society ; it mult be a confidence very ill 
placed , to conclude it impoſſible for ſuch Men to yield 
to a Temptation well offer'd: and purſu'd'; when , the 
truth is, the habir- of ſuch Bons wivants, which is the 
faſhionable word, maketh a ſuſpicion ſo likely, that ic is 
very hard not to believe it ro be true. 

If there ſhould be nothing but the general Report, even 
that is not to be negleQted. 

Common Fame 1s the only Lyar thatdeſerveth to have 
ſome Reſpett ſtill referv'd coir; tho ſhe tellech many an 
Uneruth, ſhe often hits right, and moſt eſpecially when 
ſhe ſpeaketh ill of men. 

Her Credit hath ſometimes been carricd too far, when 


it bath gone to the diveſting men of any thing of _ 
they 
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they were poſſeſs'd, without more expreſs evidence to 
juſtify ſuch a proceeding. 

If there was a doubt whether there ever was any Cor. 
raption of this kind, it would alter the Queſtion ; but ſure 
that will not bear the being controverted, 

We are to'\d, That Charts the Fifth ſent over into Exg- 
[and 1100000 Crowns to be diſtributed amongſt rhe Lead- 
ing Men, to encourage chem to carry on EleQtions, 

Here was the Proteſtant Religion to be bought out for 
2 valuable Conlideration according to Law , though not 
according to Goſpel, which exalteth it above any Price that 
can be ſer upon it. 

Now, except we had reaſon to believe that the Vertue 
of che World is improv'd fince that time, we can as little 
doubt thatſuch Temptations may be Otfer'd, as that they 
may be Receiv'd. 

It will be owned, that there is to be a great tenderneſs 
in SuſpeQting ; but it muſt be allow'd at the ſame time, 
that there ought nor to be lefs in Truſting, where the Peo- 
ple are ſo much concern'd ; eſpecially, when the Penalty 
uw the Party ſuſpe&ed goeth no further than a ſuſpenſion 
of that Confidence, which it is neceſſary to have in thoſe 
who are to repreſent the Nation in Parliament, 

I cannot omit the giving a Caution againſt admitting 
Men to be choſen, who have Places of any value. 

There neede:h the leſs to be ſaid upon this Article, the 
truth of the Propoſition being ſupported by ſuch plain Ar- 
guments. 

Sure no Man hath ſuch a plentiful fpring of Thought, 
as that all char floweth from ir is too much to be appli'd 
to the Buſineſs of Parliament. 

It is not leſs ſure, that a Member of Parliament, of all 
others, ought leaſt to be exempted rom the Rule, That 
no man ſhould ſerve two Maſters. 

It doth ſo ſplit a man's Thoughts, that no man can _ 
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how to make a fitting diſtribution of them to two ſuch dif- 
tering Capacities. 

It expoleth Men to be ſuſpeCted, and tempred, more 
than is convenient for the Publick Service, or tor the mu. 
tual good Opinion of one another, which there ought to 
be 1n ſuch an Aſſembly. 

It either giveth a real dependance upon the Govern- 
ment , which is inconſiſtent with the neceſſity there is, 
that a Member of Parliament ſhould be diſengaged ; or 
at leaſt it hath the appearance of it, which maketh them 
not look like Freemen , though they ſhould have vertue 
enough to be o, 

More Reaſons would leſſen the Weight of this la{t, 
which is, That a Bill co this eftett,commonly called the Se//- 
Denying Bill, paſs'd even this laſt Houſe of Commons. 

A greater Cncaltrecien of the irreſiſtible (treogth of 
Truth cannot poſſibly be given ; fo that a Copy ot thar 
Bill in every County or Burrough, would hardly fail of 
diſcouraging ſuch Pretenders from Standing, or at leſt it 
would prevent their Succeſs if their own Modelty ſhould 


not reſtrain them from attempring ir. 


XX. If Dilſtinftions may be made upon particular 
Men, or Remarks fix'd upon their Votes in Parliamear, 
they muſt be allow'd in relation to thole Gentlemen, who 
for Reaſons beſt known to themſelves thought tit to be 
againſt the Triennial Bill. 

The Liberty of Opinion is the thing ia the World that 
ought leaſt to be controll'd, and elpecially in Parlia- 
ment, 

But as that is an undoubted Aﬀertion, it is not lels (©, 
That when Mea Sin againſt their own Light, give a Vo e 
againſt their own Thought, they muſt not plead Privis 
lege of Parliament againſt the being Arraigned for it by 


others, after they are Convicted of it by themſelves. 
There 
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There cannot be a Man, who in his definition- of a 
Houſe of Commons, will ſtate it to be an Aſſembly, that 
for the better redreſſing of Grievances the e feel, 
and for the better furniſhing ſuch Supplies as they can 
bear, is to continue, if the King ſo pleaſeth, for his 
whole Reign, 

This could be as little intended, as to throw all into 
one Hand, and to renounce the Claim to any Liberty, but 
ſo much as the Sovereign Authority would allow. 

It deſtroyeth the end of Parliaments, it makerh uſe of 
che Letter of the Law co extinguiſh the Life of it, 

It is, in truth, ſome kind of Diſparagement to (o 
plain a thing,that ſo much has been ſaid and written upon 
it; and one may ſay, It is ſuchan Aﬀront to thoſe Gentle- 
mens Underſtandings to ceaſure this Vote only as a Mi- 
take, that, as the Age goeth, it is leſs Diſcredit tothem 
to call it by its right Name ; and if that is rightly under- 
ſtood by thoſe who are to chuſe them, I uppoſe they 
will let them Exerciſe their Liberty of Conſcience at 
home, and not make Men their Truſtees, who in this So- 
lema Inſtince have ſuch an unwillingneſs to ſurrender. 

It muſt be own'd, That this Bill hath mer with ve 
hard Fortune, and yet chat doth not in the leaſt dimini 
the value of it. 

It had in it ſuch a Root of Life, chat it might be ſaid 
ſt was not Dead but Sleeped; and we ce that the laſt 
Seſſion, it was revived and animated by the Royal 
Aſent, when once fully inform'd of the Conſequence, 
as well as of the Juſtice of it. 

In the mean time, after having told my Opinion, Who 

ht not to be Choſen : 

f I ſhould be ask'd, who ought to be, my Anſwer muſt 
be, Chuſe Engliſhmen ; and when I have ſaid thar, to 
deal honeſtly, 1 will not undertake that they are caſy to 


be found, 
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